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Preface 

Adults who have just learned to read and write, and also those 
who have been re-awakened to the pursuit of knowledge should 
be immediately stimulated and encouraged to seek more know- 
ledge. To this end the Second; Bo^k of Country Life Readers 
has been prepared. Like the First, it was written chiefly for a 
rural people, and it therefore deals largely with problems of farm 
life. Thrift is its keynote and progress is its aim. 

While designed to be used by adults in the moonlight schools, 
this book is not unsuitable for adults in cities, for they need to 
become better acquainted with country life ai^d its opportunities. 
It may also be used to advantage by children in both country and 
city schools. 

For illustrations and permission to republish selections, the 
author and publishers desire to express their thanks to Hon. 
Robert Terrell, State Road Commissioner of Kentucky, Dr. 
William Goodell Frost, Miss Jessie O. Yancey, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the International Harvester 
Company. The poem "A-berrying," by Lucy Larcom, is used 
by special permission of and arrangement with Houghton Mifllin 
Company. 
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Suggestions to Teachers 

To use the Second Book of Country Life Readers to the best 
advantage the teacher should follow these suggestions: 

1. The script after the printed lesson should be used to give 
practice in writing. 

2. Each letter in the book should first be used as a lesson in 
reading and then as a lesson in writing. 

3. Some discussion could profitably follow many of the lessons, 
but such discussion should be wisely directed, and should not be 
pennitted to drift. 

4. A list of government bulletins should be secured from the 
congressman of the district, and those on gardening, silos, weeds, 
alfalfa, seed com, bees, poultry, pigs, road drag, seed corn, cooking 
vegetables, etc., should be available to the pupils after the lessons 
on these subjects have been read. 

5. The horticultural lessons can be made more attractive by a 
display of the varieties of fruits grown in the community, and 
by exhibiting a spray and explaining its use. 

6. The forestry lessons should be combined with a discussion 
of the loss and destruction of forests, the estimated value of timber 
land, and the proper method of conserving trees. Forestry bulle- 
tins on these subjects will prove helpful. 

7. The cost of building porches, of putting in screen doors and 
windows, of building silos, and the profit from keeping better 
live stock, from raising poultry and pigs furnish data for making 
interesting problems for the arithmetic class. 
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LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 




Here in the country's heart 




Where the grass is green, 




Life is the same sweet life 




As it e'er hath been. 



Trust in God still lives, 
And the bell at mom 
Floats with a thought of God 
O'er the rising com. 

God comes down in the rain. 
And the crop grows tall — 
This is the country faith. 
And the best of all ! 



Norman Gale. 
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A POOR GARDEN 



"Such a garden ! " 

"If I couldn't have a better garden, I 
wouldn't have any." 

"See the crooked rows ! See the clods ! 
Some of them are as big as a pint cup, and 
the weeds are as high as my head !" 

"I do not see any vegetables but com, 
potatoes, and beans, and the weeds have 
taken them." 
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"On a piece of land no larger than this gar- 
den I raise many kinds of vegetables. I raise 
a plenty of each kind for my family, and 
then I have some left to sell. But I plan 
and work my garden." 

"This garden would make this family a 
living, if they would only work it with ,care. 
Now they will be buying canned vegetables 
before spring." 

"It is wrong to waste seed and soil in this 

^ »» 
way. 

"Yes, it is an insult to God and nature, as 

well as a disgrace to man. No one has a 

right to waste a good piece of land on a poor, 

weedy garden." 

iAMiAto Oy a^o^o^ fuyex>ey oX Icunydy 

O-^y Oy flyOO^, W-eAyCLnJy OyOAyCUyyiy. 
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A GOOD GARDEN 

"What a good garden !" 

" Yes, can this be the same piece of land 
that we looked at some years ago ?" 

" It is the very same land, but it has a new 
owner. The people that lived here have 
moved to the city to work in a factory. They 
work on half pay and live from hand to 
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mouth. They do not get the fresh country 



air." 



"They must not have known the value of 
a good piece of land like this." 

" Well, these people know its value. Look 
at those vegetables ! There are twenty kinds 
or more. They know how to use all of the 
land, too; see how straight the rows are. 
The soil is as fine as it can be. And there 
is scarcely a weed." 

" Yes, it is as well kept as a flower garden* 
They have made the garden longer. This 
was done to give more room for plowing." 

" It takes brains and work to make a good 
garden." 

to TVlXlAo Oy OyOO-cL OyOAydAyrU. 

Kind hearts are the gardens. 
Kind thoughts are the roots. 
Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. -aucca«t. 
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BUILD A SILO 

Have you built your silo yet ? 

If not, why not? Do you wish your 
cows to give plenty of milk? Do you wish 
them to be healthy ? Do you wish to save 
money on stock feed ? Then build that silo. 

Do you ask what kind to build? 

Any kind is better than none ; but a round, 
reinforced concrete silo is the best. It is air- 
proof, water-proof, fire-proof, and nearly 
storm-proof. 

If you want one that will last a hundred 
years, this is the kind to build. If you want 
it to tumble down in twenty or thirty years, 
build some other kind. Build a round, rein- 
forced concrete silo on your farm. 
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LET THE BEES WORE FOR YOU 

No farm is complete without bees. 

There is scarcely anything that costs so 
little and that thrives with so little care. 

All that bees ask is a home and a chance 
to work in a nearby field of clover. 

They make honey for the farmer while he 
works and while he sleeps. 
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A few hives of bees will give the farmer 
plenty of honey for home use. A number of 
hives will make money for him without much 
work. 

A yard with neat, white beehives around 
it makes one think of a shrewd farmer who 
gets something to work for him without 
wages. He lets the bees work for him and 
pay their own board and keep. 

Bees take up no room that other things 
need, and they eat nothing that robs other 
workers on the farm. 

I will let the bees work for me and pay 
their own board and keep. 

nm^ OyTiydy fva^nj^ tn^^ (Mi^^n^ v-o-ciAyct 

Busy body, busy body. 

Always on the wing, 

Wait a bit when you have lit 

And tell me why you sing. _auc,c*bt. 
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THE BUMBLEBEE AND THE CLOVER 

Came a roaring bumblebee, 
Pockets full of money. 
" Ah, good morning, Clover sweet, 
What's the price of honey ?" 

" Help yourself, sir," Clover said, 
" Bumble, you're too funny ; 
Never Clover yet so poor 
She must sell her honey." 
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o-ruo cLoitaA^ (//. 00), l<yiy iAmicA' 

J3tt m/eytotl iMOLL tAat KAiiAey 
'U'O-UAy fuifuAy nMAynA' mdKiA. J? 
Ao-fiAy tiixit eyiMyuu^ oitia^^yny i/ny 

1J/(MAAA' PlyW&W, 
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SELECTING SEED CORN 

" I am tired of growing nubbins, John. My 
land is as good as yours, and I know that I 
work as hard as you do. Tell me how you 
grew this large crop of corn." 

"I selected my seed corn in the field, 
Henry. Did you do that ?" 

"No, I selected mine in the crib." 
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"You can't select good seed corn in the 
crib, Henry. You need to see the stalk as 
well as the ear. Let me tell you how to select 
seed corn. In the fall while the corn is stand- 
ing, go into the field and — 

1. Select hills that have two or more stalks. 

2. Select stalks that have plenty of leaves. 

3. Select stalks that have two or more ears. 

4. Select the best ear from each of these 
stalks. 

5. Select ears that are three and a half to 
five feet from the ground. 

6. Select ears that have a medium shank 
and ears that hang down. 

7. Select ears that are covered well over 
the tip with the shuck. 

8. Hang all of this corn in a dry place 
where nothing can destroy it." 

" That seems easy to do, John." 
"Yes, it is easy — very easy, Henry; much 
easier than working hard all summer and 
making only a half crop. I know a number 
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of farmers who work hard enough to have 
good crops. But as they do not know how 
to select their seed, their crops are poor." 

" Thank you, John. I will select my seed 
corn in the field." 

J? iAplM 6yeXoot myw 6/e^ocL c^M^-n- 
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JUDGING SEED CORN 

" Well, John, I came to tell you that I se- 
lected my seed corn in the field as you told 
me to do. I raised twenty bushels more on 
the acre than I ever did before." 

" Only twenty bushels, Henry ? You should 
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have done better than that. How did you 
select your seed ?" 

"I went through the field and marked the 
best stalks; then I took the largest ear on 
each of these stalks for seed." 

"The largest ear is not always the best. 
A good ear has a number of points other than 
its size." 

"I thought the largest was always the 
best." 

"Oh, no ; is a big sweet potato always the 
sweetest? Is a big radish always the best? 

Now, here is a good ear of seed com. Let 
me tell you its good points : 

It is about eight and a half inches long. 

It is about seven and a half inches in girth. 
It measures about the same in girth from end 
to end. 

It has a medium-sized cob, and the grains 
are all close together in straight rows. There 
is the same number of rows at the small end 
as at the large. 




CORN FROM WELL-SELECTED SEED 
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Take out a grain. See, it is long and 
shaped like a wedge. 

Note these points in selecting seed corn." 

" Well ! well ! I have learned something. I 
am going to study corn raising and learn to 
select good seed." 

" Yes, it pays to know com, if you wish to 
grow com." 

nAXMAy {amaA^ to- oA^^u^ f3tM/;^. 



Back of the bread is the snowy m§al ; 

Back of the meal is the mill ; ; 
Back of the mill the growing corn. 

Nods on the breezy hill ; • 

Over the com is the glowing sun 

Ripening the heart of the grain ;" 
Above the sun is the gracious God f 

Sending the sunlight and rain. ^ 
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A NEW GAME 

Did you ever play the game of testing seed 
corn? 

If you have never played it, you do not 
know what great fun it is. Let me tell you 
how it is done. 

First, you must have a seed tester. To 
make it, fill a box two feet square with moist 
soil. Drive tacks all around the edges two 
inches apart. Then tie a string across from 
each tack to the one on the opposite side. 
This will make little squares across the top 
of the box. 
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Number the squares from i to lOO. 

Then number lOO ears of seed com. 

Pin a piece of pasteboard with a number on 
it to the end of each ear. Take five or six 
grains from each ear and lay them in the 
square that has the same number as that ear. 
Put a cloth over the box and set it in a warm 
place. 

Make a guess on each ear as to whether the 
grains from it will sprout. In five or six days 
take off the cloth and the grains that are good 
will have both sprouts and rootlets. The 
ears from which these grains were taken are 
the ones to use for seed. 

But the game is not ended until fall. Then 
you find that you have raised twice as much 
com to the acre as you ever have before. 
That is how you win the seed-testing game. 

I am going to play the seed-testing game. 
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HOW DO YOU HOE YOUR ROW? 

" Say, how do you hoe your row, young chap ? 
Say, how do you hoe your row ? 

Do you hoe it fair. 

Do you hoe it square. 
Do you hoe it the best you know ? 
Do you cut out the weeds, as you ought to do. 

And leave what's worth while there ? 
The harvest you'll garner depends on you ; 

Are you working it on the square ? 
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" Are you killing the noxious weeds, young 

chap ? 
Are you making it straight and clean ? 

Are you going straight, 

At a hustling gait, 
Are you scattering all that's mean ? 
Do you laugh and sing and whistle shrill, 

And dance a step or two. 
As the row you hoe leads up the hill ? 

The harvest depends on you." 
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ONE-CROP FARMING 

This is a one-crop farm. You can al- 
ways tell such a farm by its looks. 

It seems that any farmer could see what 
one-crop farming does for his land. 

Let me see ! What are some of the evils 
of one-crop farming ? 

One-crop farming makes the land sick, — 
corn sick, cotton sick, wheat sick, tobacco 
sick, or sick of the one crop that is grown on 
it too long. 
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One-crop farming brings large numbers of 
pests and they increase each year. They 
feed on the crop, and sometimes destroy it. 

One-crop farming takes certain elements 
from the soil year after year and does not 
return them. This soon makes the soil poor. 

When only one crop is planted, it is sure to 
be a failure some years, because of the fact 
that the season is too wet or too dry. When 
it fails, the farmer has lost all of his seed, his 
time, and his work for the year. 

One-crop farming means idle mules, idle 
tools, and idle hands for two-thirds of the 
year. It means to plow and rest, plant and 
rest, and harvest and rest. 

One-crop farming keeps a farmer in debt. 
He has to buy on credit, and 'he pays high 
prices. He has to sell his crop when prices 
are low in order to pay his debts. 

One-crop farming is poor business. 
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DIVERSIFIED FARMING 

"Yours is a farm worth having! How many 
acres have you?" 

" I have one hundred and sixty." 

"You seem to be raising a great many 
things on it." 

" Yes, I once tried the one-crop plan, and 
it made my land poor and kept me in debt. 
Now I try to diversify." 
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" Diversify ! I should like to know what 
you mean by that ?" 

"Why, I grow many different things on 
my farm. I have a large garden, and we can 
many vegetables from it. I raise a few hun- 
dred chickens, plenty of live stock, such as 
horses, cows, hogs, and sheep. I raise many 
kinds of crops, too." 

" What crops do you raise and how many 
acres do you plant in each crop ?" 

" I have fifteen acres in corn and fifteen in 
clover. I have ten acres in silage corn and 
five in sweet potatoes. I have twenty acres 
in oats, forty in pasture, ten in orchard, and 
the rest in forest. If one crop fails, I can 
depend on another." 

" I see ! What do you make each year on 
your farm ?" - 

" I didn't make much last year ; two thou- 
sand dollars was all. I expect to make five 
thousand dollars this year if the season is 
good." 
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" Two thousand last year ! Five thousand 
this year ! I have never made a thousand 
dollars clear on mine in any one year." 

"Well, diversify your crops and make 
money on your farm." 
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PURE-BRED STOCK 
Come and look at my pure-bred stock! 
I tried farming without live stock, and my 

farm soon ran down and I was in debt. Now 

I have stocked up with the best. 
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A farm is a dry, dead kind of place without 
live stock ; and a farmer's purse is likely to be 
empty if he has no live stock to sell. 

What would my farm be like without my 
horses and, cattle, sheep and hogs? They 
are half of my wealth, and surely half of my 
pleasure in farming. 

Come and see my Jersey cows and my 
Shorthorn cattle; see my Southdown sheep 
and my Duroc Jersey hogs ! 

I pity a farmer who does not raise live stock. 
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DON'T SOW WEED SEED 

"I fight these weeds all the time, but still 
they come and still they grow." 

"The best way to get rid of weeds is not to 
plant them. If you buy weed seed, and sow 
weed seed, you will raise weeds." 

"I didn't buy weed seed. I bought grass 
seed." 

"You thought you bought them, but how 
can you tell weed seed from grass seed?" 

"I cannot ; but the man who sells seed ought 
to know. He ought not to sell weed seed." 
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"No, he ought not ; but he may think that 
he has a right to sell to any one who is foolish 
enough to buy." 

"Well, I have the weeds. What I want to 
know is how to get rid of them." 

"Oh, there are many ways : Plant a smother 
crop and crowd them out ; pasture sheep or 
other live stock on the land; rotate ^our 
crops ; but dig, dig, dig just the same. Meet 
each weed as he comes up and kill him. He is 
your enemy !" 

"That is all very good, but tell me how I 
can keep from buying weed seed." 

"You should buy from an honest dealer or 
a pure-seed grower. Then you should fan 
and screen all of your seed before you sow." 

"I will buy my seed with care, and fan and 
screen them before I sow." 

J? iAM2l Sm/w hnyw 6/eyOci iAUtA^ 

caAyey, ayyvdy layyv ayrudy dxyuexyyv 
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RAISING PIGS 

"Dirty as a pig" is an old saying. Some 
pigs are not dirty. A pig does not like filth. 
He will stand it, and he may get used to it ; 
but just try giving him a decent home for a 
while, and see him scorn a filthy pen ! When 
a pig is kept in a clean, dry place, he grows 
much better. 

In summer the pasture is a good place for 
a pig. He will eat clover, cowpeas, soy beans, 
or grass. 
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In winter give the pig a shelter with a clean 
dry bed, feed him clean slop, and give him 
clean water to drink ; when you get ready to 
put him up to fatten, you will have a nice, 
neat pig, ready to grow fat. He will make 
you some clean, delicious hams and bacon. 

Did you ever see a pig house? It is an A- 
shaped house, and has a roof and floor. It is 
easy to build, and can be moved about in the 
lot or the pasture. It is much better than a 
pen to keep pigs in. 

Raise pigs ^nd make some money. Every 
man and every boy on a farm should raise 
pigs. A thrifty boy will get a pig somehow. 
A thrifty man will see that his boy owns a pig 
and cares for it. 

Teach your boy to own and care for pigs. 
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THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 

Every farmer, every farmer's wife, every 
farmer's son, and every farmer's daughter 
ought to raise poultry — not just a little 
poultry, but much poultry, plenty of poultry. 

Some of them do not try. They don't want 
any money, it seems. Some of them try and 
fail. But most of them try and succeed. 

Those who succeed in this country get 
about six hundred million dollars a year from 
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poultry. This is what the hens earn. Aren't 
they thrifty? And they could earn more if 
they were selected right, sheltered right, fed 
right, and managed right. 

The hen that lays sixty eggs a year is fit 
only for the pot or the pan. Eat her and buy 
one in her place that will lay one hundred arid 
twenty eggs a year. 

Give the hens a good house, and like most 
wives, they will stay at home and work better. 
Give them clean nests ; hens, like men, will 
make more money for a good housekeeper. 

Gather the eggs every day and market 
them twice a week. 

Keep one good breed and the best of that 
one. If you get your part of that six hundred 
million dollars, you will have to study and 
manage your poultry bettei^ 

The poultry business is a big business. I 
will raise more poultry. 

J? tiUM ^fyOAA^ rwoi^ fho-u£piyuy 
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BEN GROWS ALFALFA 

"Ben, I hear that you are trying to grow 
alfalfa." 

"No, I am not simply trying, Joe. I am a 
real alfalfa grower now. I grew ten acres 
last year, and I am growing twenty this year." 

"Good ! Is it hard to grow ?" 

"I do not find anything easy to grow but 
weeds, Joe. Alfalfa is no weed. It is a king 
among plants." 
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"Will it grow on any kind of soil ?" 

"No, it will not grow on wet soil or sour 
soil. Neither will it grow among weeds nor on 
poor soil any better than any otlier crop." 

"I have a piece of good land that I could 
sow in alfalfa. It has very few weeds on it, 
but I do not know about its being sour." 

"You can easily find out whether it is sour. 
If sheep sorrel or other sour weeds grow on 
it, you may know that the soil is sour. You 
can also test it in this way: Cover a piece of 
blue litmus paper with moist soil; if the paper 
turns pink, there is acid in the soil." 

" What do you do for sour soil?" 

"Sweeten it .with plenty of crushed lime. 
A crop of sweet clover is a good crop to grow 
on sour soil before sowing alfalfa/' 

"I will test and prepare my soil and sow al- 
falfa." 

J? iAUM tey6Z curM fi/ot/jvayoo 
m^ 6/oil curucL &<mi^ 
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JOE SUCCEEDS WITH ALFALFA 

"How do you like alfalfa, Joe?" 

"Very much ! But my crop didn't do well at 
first. I found, as you told me, that some soil 
had to be sweetened and prepared for alfalfa. 
This year I put the lime on by the ton, and 
and you ought to see the alfalfa grow." 

"I told you that it was a king among plants. 
It is hardier, makes the soil richer, stands dry 
weather better, and fattens stock faster 
than anything else." 

"Then the best thing about alfalfa is that 
it does not wear out soil. Alfalfa is a soil 
builder and is making a new farm underneath 
my old one." 

ayncL lA ryvoymmyo^ Oy riyCyW- layiy^m 
iA/ndAA/n/eyoXA ryvnjy aid €vn^. 
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CROPS THAT ENRICH THE SOIL 

"Legumes! legumes! you hear some farmers 
always talking about legumes; they are sim- 
ply putting on airs." 

"That is not putting on airs; it is plain 
farm talk. Legumes are farm crops, and leg- 
ume is a farmer's word. Do you know what 
legumes do for the soil?" 

"No, I know very little about them ex- 
cept their names — cowpeas, soy beans, vetch, 
alfalfa, and clover." 

"Legumes make a good pasture or hay 
crop; at the same time they are working un- 
der the ground to enrich the soil." 

"I have never heard of that. Most crops 
take something out of the soil. They say that 
a ten-barrel crop of corn will use up $i8 
worth of the soil's best element." 

"That is true. But legumes soon put most 
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of it back. Have you ever noticed the little 
knotty growths on the roots of cowpeas, soy 
beans, alfalfa, and clover ?" 

"No, I never have." 

"Well, they are wonderful things! They 
work all the time storing up nitrogen in the 
soil. I hardly know which are helped more 
by legumes, the pigs and cattle above the 
ground or the soil beneath. Legumes do a 
great deal for both." 

"No wonder then that farmers talk so much 
about legumes. I am going to grow legumes 
that feed both the stock above and the soil 
beneath." 

iA/nruA^ tAat It-t^ ^^otA^ tAe^ 6Z(pc^ 
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BOSTON MILLER'S FARMING 

Boston Miller is the best farmer I have ever 
seen. He raises three crops a year on one 
piece of land. 

He plants corn and when it is laid by, he 
sows cowpeas. As soon as the corn is ripe, 
he gets it out of the way, and turns the hogs 
into the field for a good month's feed on cow- 
peas. 

Then he plows the cowpeas under and sows 
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rye. He says that rye makes a good cover 
crop for winter, and that when plowed under 
in the spring, the land will produce a great 
deal more than it did before. 

Boston Miller sets a great store by cover 
crops. He says that the soil loosened up by 
growing corn will blow away when it is dry, 
and will wash away when the heavy rains 
come in the fall and winter; so he holds his 
soil with a cover crop. He would no more 
think of not planting his cover crop in the fall 
than he would think of not planting a food 
crop in the spring. 

Boston Miller is the best farmer I have ever 
seen. He is thrifty; he is wise. He never lets 
any land go to waste or wash away. • 
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SOME BIG FARMERS 

Have you read of the life and work of 
Luther Burbank; how he made a seedless 
apple grow ; how he made a new fruit called 
the plumcot by crossing the plum and apricot ; 
how he bred new vegetables and changed the 
size and taste of old ones ? 

Do you know anything of the life of Brad- 
ford Knapp; how he worked to improve 
farming in the South ; how he fought the boll 
weevil and the cattle tick ; and how he helped 
the Southern farmer grow more and better 
crops? 

Did you ever hear of Joe Wing, the alfalfa 
man ? He grew alfalfa, studied alfalfa, talked 
alfalfa, and preached alfalfa until farmers 
everywhere began to grow it and to bless Joe 
Wing. 

Do you know P. G. Holden, the corn king ? 
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He was an Iowa farmer who would not stop 
at growing "just as good com as anybody." 
He grew the best and the most corn, and then 
dared others to grow better corn. 

You say that you don't know any of these? 
Haven't you read about any of them? What 
do you read about if you do not read about 
the big farmers in your farm books and farm 
papers? 

You don't read anything ! Well, one might 
have known that by looking at your farm. 
What a farmer reads shows in his farm. 

i/yv fiAA^ laAyyn. 
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OycLdAAAAy poA^ o-on^t^ nj^eyOAy. J? t/rv- 
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GOOD FARMING MAKES GOOD FOLKS 

Everybody likes good crops. 

How inspiring it is to see a good stand of 
corn, — two stalks in every hill and two ears 
on a stalk — a good field of clover, fragrant 
and sweet, a loaded peach, plum, or pear 
tree! How it gladdens one to see a healthy 
flock of sheep, a fat steer, a good milking cow, 
or a basket of fresh eggs ! 

And all these things come, not by luck but 
by caretaking, thought, and work. 

And these things mean shoes and stockings 
for bad weather. They mean newspapers 
and books for the long winter evenings. They 
mean a new fence around the yard, better 
shelter for stock, and thus more money and 
more comforts later on. 

— WlIiUAM GOODBLL FrOST. 
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GREEN THINGS GROWING 

Oh, the green things growing, the green things 

growing. 
The faint, sweet smell of the green things 



growmg 



I should like to live, whether I smile or grieve. 
Just to watch the happy life of the green 
things growing. 
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Oh, the fluttering and the pattering of those 

green things growing ! 
How they talk, each to each, when none of us 

are knowing ; 
In the wonderful white of the weird moonlight 
Or the dim, dreary dawn when the cocks are 

crowing. 

I love, I love them so, — the green things 

growing ! 
And I think that they love me without false 

showing ; 
For by many a tender touch, they comfort me 

so much, 
With the soft, mute comfort of the green 

things growing. 

—Dinah Muloch Craik. 
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JOHN KNOX'S THRIFT 

"John Knox has planted ten acres of his 
land in fruit trees." 

"Is that so? Which ten acres did he plant? " 
"He planted the north and east hillsides." 
"What kind of trees did he plant?" 
"He planted apple trees. He has eight 
kinds in his orchard: Delicious, Stayman 
Winesap, Grimes Golden, Jonathan, York 
Imperial, Rome Beauty, Black Ben, and Yel- 
low Transparent. Some of these will ripen 
early and some will ripen late." 

"That is good. He will have plenty of 
apples to sell as well as to use." 
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"He planted eight kinds of peaches, too: 
Elberta, Belle of Georgia, J. H. Hale, Cham- 
pion, Salway, Alton, Mayflower, Chair's 
Choice." 

"My! He will soon have a great deal of 
fruit." 

"Yes, and he can make three or four thou- 
sand dollars a year from that orchard. And 
if he wishes to sell the land, the orchard will 
make it worth ten times as much in a few 
years." 

"Ten times as much ! That is what I call 
thrift. Let us set out fruit trees and make 
our land worth ten times as much." 
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THE SICK APPLE TREE 

This apple tree is sick! It cannot do its 
work. Its work is to bear fine, large apples. 

It has a disease known as San Jose scale, 
and it bears only little, knotty apples that 
are unfit for use. 

Cannot the tree be made well, so that it can 
produce fine fruit ? 

Yes, it can be made well. Lime sulphur 
will cure it. Twenty pounds of unslaked lime 
and fifteen pounds of flowers of sulphur in 
five gallons of water boiled two hours is the 
remedy. Water should be added to the solu- 
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tion while it is boiling, so that there will be 
five gallons when it is taken off the fire. 

To each gallon of this solution add eight 
gallons of water, and spray the trees with it 
just before the leaves start in the spring. 

The apple tree is also troubled with a pest — 
the coddling moth. To rid it of this pest, 
spray with arsenate of lead just after the 
blooms fall. ^ 

The only way that the apple tree can talk 
is through its apples. When the apples are 
small and knotty, the tree is saying, "I am 
sick; prune me, spray me, and cure me of 
disease and pest." 

When the dpples are large, the tree is say- 
ing, "I thank you for caring for me and keep- 
ing me well." 

I like fine apples; so I will plant and care 
for the apple tree. 
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CARING FOR FRUIT TREES 

You ought to see Jordan Coldiron prune 
and spray his fruit trees ! He is the champion 
fruit grower of this county. I saw him prune 
his apple trees, and he did it like a man who 
knew how. 

He cut out all dead and dying wood. He 
cut off all water sprouts. He left no stubs. 
He saved the fruit spurs. He opened up the 
tree tops to let in sunlight, water, and air. 

He is a sprayer, too, as well as a pruner. 
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He takes his new spray, and he just sprays 
and sprays those trees as if it' were play. It 
reminded me of a little boy in the city spray- 
ing the grass in his front yard. 

Then, too, Jordan sprays often and hard. 
Of course, he sprayed before the leaves started, 
for he was trying to destroy San Jost5 scale; 
and he not only tried, but he destroyed it. 

I wish you could see Jordan prune and spray 
his trees. It would make you wish to prune 
and spray yours. 

I have only four little scrubby apple trees, 
but I went home and pruned them. At the 
right time I sprayed them, and I tell you it 
was better fun than whittling or whistling. 

Pruning and spraying trees is better fun 
than whittling or whistling. 
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WASTING TREES 

Some people do not know how to treat a 
forest. They let the fire burn up the trees. 

When felling a tree, they cut high up, leav- 
ing much timber in the stump. They cut at 
a season when the stump will not sprout again. 
They cut so that the tree will fall on and 
damage other trees. 

Then some people use only the best of the 
trees and do not try to find a market for what 
is left. They do not sort and stack the slash- 
ings after each cutting. 
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Some people cut the forest too clean, and 
remove all old trees, leaving none to drop 
their seeds, and restore the forest. 

Such people ought to study forestry and 
learn not to waste good timber. Or if they 
will not study and learn, such bunglers ought 
to be stopped from working among trees. 

It is bad enough to cut trees down, but if 
they must be cut, they should not be wasted. 

M PueAA^ nriMAZ ^ out, tAeyU' 
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PLANT A TREE 

Plant a tree ! 

Plant an apple tree and have fresh fruit, 
apple dumpling, apple pie, apple butter, apple 
jelly, and apple cider, — all from the same tree. 
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Plant a nut tree and have nuts to gather in 
the fall, nuts to crack in the winter, nuts to 
mix with salad, nuts to stuff the turkey, nuts 
to eat to take the place of meat. 

Plant a forest tree and have shade to rest 
in and timber to sell or to build a home. 

Plant many apple, nut, and forest trees. 
Plant them while you are young, and let them 
support you when you are old. 

Plant for yourself, plant for others, plant 
for the state, plant for the nation, plant for 
the world. 

The world needs more trees. If everybody 
plants a tree, the world will have enough. 
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WHAT DO WE PLANT WHEN WE PLANT THE 

TREE? 
"What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

We plant the ship which will cross the sea, 

We plant the mast to carry the sails ; 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales; 

The keel, the keelson, and beam and knee ; 

We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 

"What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me. 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors; 
We plant the studding, the laths, the doors; 
The beams and siding ; all parts that be ; 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 

"What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see. 
We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country's flag, 
We plant the shade from the hot sun free, 
We plant all these when we plant the tree." 




White Oak 
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KEEP THE ROAD IN REPAIR 

A muddy, sloppy road in front of a farm is 
as much a reproach to a farmer as a filthy, 
sloppy front yard is to a farmer's wife. 

The road in front of the farm should be kept 
solid and smooth and in good repair. 

A good road in front of a farm makes it 
look fifty per cent better. 

A good road in front of a farm will make 
the land sell for more. 
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There may be a road officer, yet every 
farmer should at least see that there are no 
gullies or mudholes in the road, and no weeds 
in the ditches that drain it. 

A farmer made the first road drag and 
dragged the road in front of his farm. The 
neighbors laughed at the man riding up and 
down the road on a strange kind of sled. But 
when they saw that it made the road solid 
and smooth, some of them began to drag the 
road, too. Soon every man dragged the road 
in front of his farm and they had good roads 
in that county. 

The farmer who made the first drag was D. 
Ward King, and that is why the split-log drag 
is called the King Road Drag. 

Drag the road and lighten the load of all 
who pass by your farm. 
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WHO SHOULD BUILD THE ROAD? 

"What a muddy, sloppy road! Why 
doesn't some one repair it?" 

"The road was not built right. It is not 
well graded. It slopes to one side only. It 
has no ditches to catch the water or culverts 
to drain it off." 
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"Who built such a road anyway?" 

"Oh, some cobblers, of course. Some folks 
think that anybody can built a road." 

"It takes a blacksmith to shoe a horse, a 
carpenter to build a house, and an engineer to 
lay out a road." 

"Yes, and if the blacksmith builds the house, 
and the carpenter builds the road, each will 
cobble the job. This road must have been 
built by a blacksmith or a carpenter. It has 
been cobbled." 

"If all the money wasted by such methods 
could be put into intelligent road building, it 
would build good roads ten times around the 
world." 

"A good road will last hundreds of years. It 
pays to build roads right." 

Jit px^ynjA^ to SAuXdy U>aycU^ 



UyoJlt. 
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A BRIDGE THAT WILL LAST 

"How many times do you suppose we have 
crossed this bridge, John?" 

"I don't know, Henry. Thousands of times, 
perhaps." 

"Yes, I suppose so. You and I have changed 
since first we crossed it twenty years ago. 
Our hair has grown white and our steps feeble, 
but the bridge has stood its own against time 
and wind and weather. It is as^ood as it was 
the day it was built." 
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"That is because it w£is built well and of the 
right material. The men who built it were 
wise bridge builders, Henry." 

"Yes, they were. I know of a number of 
bridges that rotted down and had to be re- 
built. Over on Jimson Creek they have re- 
built a short-span bridge eight times since this 
one was finished. They build and repair, and 
repair and build." 

"Yes, they always have to rebuild those 
wooden or Jight steel bridges. But a concrete 
bridge like this is good for a hundred years or 



more." 



"Yes, it is. This bridge cost six hundred 
dollars, but not a cent has been spent on it for 
repairs. That Jimson Creek bridge has cost 
four times that amount in these twenty years, 
and still it is a weak bridge." 

"People ought to think more about building 
bridges, John. You hear people talk about 
roads, but they say nothing about bridges. 
Do they not Icnow that the bridge is a part of 
the road?" 
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"Well, we live and learn, Henry, we live and 
learn ! My grandfather can remember when 
there was no bridge across this creek. People 
used to ride or drive right through it. Wouldn't 
it be a strange sight now to see a creek across 
the road and a man driving through it ? Grand- 
father says that when the creek was high after 
a rain the people stayed at home and waited 
for the water to run off. Ha ! ha ! ha ! What 
do you think of that, Henry? What do you 
think of folks losing time and money waiting 
for the water to run off instead of building a 
bridge?" 

"Ha! ha! ha! They were very foolish, 
John. Perhaps they didn't know any better. 
I am glad that I live in a day when bridges 
span the streams." 

J? a/my aioydy tAat J? ilnMy i/yv 

Oy cLcunAy iAjJieyny SA4xiA2yt^ 6/luzm^ 
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GOOD BISCUITS 

What is more tempting for breakfast than 
a plate of nice hot biscuits? Some people do 
not think a biscuit fit to eat. To them toast 
or cold sliced bread is better. But many 
people like hot biscuits. 
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A biscuit should be made small and thin, so 
that the heat can get through and cook it 
well. A big, fat, ugly biscuit, yellow with soda, 
is not fit for a dog. People do not like such 
biscuits, and they eat only the crust and leave 
the yellow part on their plates as a reproof to 
the cook. 

But how tempting are nice, small, well-done 
biscuits, with brown crust on top and bottom, 
with just enough soda and not tod much! 
My ! I could eat them with butter and maple 
syrup or honey, and feel that I had feasted 
like a king. 

A woman that can make good biscuits is a 
treasure. 
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COTTAGE CHEESE 

Don't you like cottage cheese? It makes 
a very dainty dish. 

When served like salad in small dishes with 
a little sprig of green, it looks almost too 
pretty to eat. And how good cottage cheese 
does taste ! Every farmer's wife should learn 
to make it. 

Cottage cheese is easy to make. All Vou 
have to do is to heat sour skimmed milk or 
buttermilk to between 85 and 125 degrees. 
Then draw off the whey through a cloth 
strainer. 

With the hands or with a spoon or pestle 
knead the whey until it forms into little round 
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grains. Add a little salt, and if you wish to 
make it very good, add a little cream or butter 
when ready to serve. If you are going to sell 
it, leave out the cream and let the buyer add 
it, so that the cheese will be fresh for the table. 

Dairymen get from ten to twenty cents a 
gallon for skimmed milk by making it into 
cottage cheese. They prepare it very care- 
fully and send it to market in brick-shaped 
packages, nicely wrapped. City people gladly 
pay a good price for it. Those who live in 
the country can have it without cost. Any 
farmer's wife can prepare it. 

A woman that can make good cottage 
cheese can increase the value of the cow $40 
or $50 a year. 
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COOKING AN EGG 
I once knew a woman who couldn't boil an 

egg. 

She was not feeble-minded, neither was she 
insane. She was simply careless. 

She would boil one for "a while" ; and if it 
became too hard, she would boil another. 

She forgot that she was not a clock. A 
clock is to tell the time. Had she been a 
sensible woman, she would have boiled the 
egg so many minutes by the clock. 
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I also knew a woman who did not know how 
to fry an egg. She would put it in grease and 
let it swim and fry and fry and swim until it 
was as hard as a slice of meat. Then she 
would let it get cold or half cold and still 
expect people to eat it. 

A nice platter of fried eggs, all hot and free 
from grease, with the white just done and the 
yellow peeping through, makes an appetizing 
dish. If poached and served on slices of 
toast, they are even more appetizing. 

Any woman can learn to cook eggs. A 
little care and a little taste are all that is 
needed. 

If I did not know anything else about cook- 
ing, I would learn to cook an egg. 
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WHEN FOODS ARE SCARCE 

"Things to cook are so scarce! I have 
never seen them more so. All I think about 
is what to have for breakfast, what to have 
for dinner, and what to have for supper! 
What on earth do you find to cook, Sarah?" 

"Oh, plenty of things. I have many vege- 
tables and much fruit that I canned from my 
garden and orchard. Then I plan my meals 



1=1^ 
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ahead. When other things are scarce, you can 
make many dishes of com meal." 

"I do not know about them ; please tell me." 

"With corn meal I make mush and serve it 
with milk for supper. The mush that is left 
over I put into a dish to mold ; I slice and fry 
it for breakfast. Thin slices of crisp bacon, 
ham, or chicken served between golden brown 
slices of mush make a tempting dish. Some- 
times my children eat the mush and leave the 
ham or chicken." 

"I don't wonder ! Fried mush is better for 
them, too, than so much meat." 

"Yes, it is. I often mix mush with chopped 
meat and fry it. I chop pork or beef and 
pack with mush in granite bread tins, and 
when cold, I fry it in slices. By using pig's 
head in the same way, I make what is called 
corn-meal scrapple. I chop fish or chicken 
and mix with corn-meal mush to make cro- 
quettes. I also cook it sometimes with 
cheese or fruit." 
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"I have never heard of corn meal being 
made into so many dishes! Cooked with 
cheese, and cooked with fruit, and cooked 
with meat ! Think of it !" 

"But that is not all. I have a little book 
that gives directions for making twenty-seven 
kinds of corn bread. I like to vary the kinds 
of bread I make. How glad everybody is 
when they see a different kind of bread on the 
table!" 

"I am going to try your plan." 

"You can also make cakes, dumplings, and 
puddings of corn meal." 

"Is it possible? I should like to see the 
little book that tells how to cook all these 
things." 

"I will write the name of it for you." 

"Thank you. When foods are scarce, I 
will make appetizing dishes of corn meal. 
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COOKING VEGETABLES 

"You must have a better way of cooking 
potatoes than some women. I know a woman 
who can't cook them, but I am not going to 
tell her name. She puts soggy potatoes on 
her table for people to eat. She can't cook 
potatoes as you can. How do you cook 
them?" 

"I put potatoes into boiling water and boil 
them for half an hour. Then I pour off the 
water, put the lid back on, and shake them a 
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little. That makes them mealy, as potatoes 
should be. Then I either season and serve 
them whole, or I mash and beat them until 
they are fluffy and white." 

"I wish the woman who serves soggy pota- 
toes would cook them that way. This cab- 
bage is cooked just right, too. It is white 
and tastes so mild. When the woman I have 
been speaking of cooks cabbage, it turns brown 
or yellow and has a strong taste." 

"It must be that she puts her cabbage on in 
cold water, or lets it cook too long. It is 
hardly lit to eat when it looks dark and tastes 
strong." 

"Please tell me how you cooked these deli- 
cious greens." 

"I picked them over carefully and washed 
them through four waters. Then I soaked 
them for a few minutes in salt water to get 
rid of the bugs and worms. I put the greens 
on in a large pot of boiling water ; after taking 
off the scum that came to the top, I changed 
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the water and seasoned them. Sometimes I 
season with butter or grease; sometimes I 
cook bacon with greens." 

"These taste good, indeed. I will tell you 
the name of the woman who cooks soggy 
potatoes, strong cabbage, and tough, gritty 
greens ; but you must promise never to tell 
it." 

"I promise never to tell." 

"Listen and I will whisper her name to you." 

"Well! well! is it possible? A sensible 
woman too ! She should learn how to cook. 
Any woman can learn to cook vegetables, if 
she will try." 
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Raleigh, N. C, 

May 7, 1916. 
Mr. J. S. Milton, 

Poplar Flat, Ala. 

Dear Sir: 

We have your letter of the 4th of 

May with order, whloh has our prompt 

attention. 

The package goes forward to-day by 
express, charges paid, and should reach 
you about as soon as this letter. Please 
find receipted invoice herewith. 

We appreciate the order and we shall 
take pleasure in serving you at any 
time. 

Awaiting your further commands, we 
are 

Yours very truly, 

ALFRED WILLIAMS CO. 
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THE SICK MAN'S NEED 

"Your husband is a very sick man," said 
the doctor, "and I cannot cure him alone. 
Medicine is only half of any cure. Diet is the 
other half. I can do my part, madam. Will 
you do yours ?" 

"I will do my best," said the woman. 

"Well, then," said the doctor, "make some 
beef tea for your husband to-day, some 
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chicken broth to-morrow, and some gruel the 
next day. Then give him two soft-boiled 
eggs each day for the next three days. I said 
soft-boiled, remember, and that does not 
mean medium or hard-boiled eggs." 

Wringing her hands, the woman said, "Oh ! 
I have never made any beef tea or chicken 
broth or gruel in my life. How do you make 
them, doctor?" 

"I do not know," said the doctor. "Cook- 
ing is not my business. If it were, I should 
surely learn to cook foods for the sick. Cook- 
ing is your business. Practicing medicine is 
mine. 

"Well, I will ask some of the neighbors," 
replied the woman. 

"I hope to see the time," said the doctor, 
"when girls will be taught to cook." Then 
he took his hat and left. 

As the doctor went out of the house, he 
muttered to himself, "Such a wife! Can't 
cook food for the sick! When the man dies 
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for lack of diet, she will blame the doctor. 
No woman ought to marry who cannot cook 
all kinds of foods." 
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HOW TO MAKE BROTH AND GRUEL 

The man grew steadily worse, and the 
woman hurried next day to a neighbor's house 
and said, 

"Oh, Mary, please tell me how to make beef 
tea! John is very sick and the doctor says 
he must have beef tea and I don't know how 
to make it." 

"All right, Jane. Let me get my cook book. 
I cook most things by recipe, and then I know 
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that I am making them right. Here is the 
recipe : 

'Chop fine two pounds of lean beef and put 
into a glass fruit jar; screw the cover on 
tightly, and put the jar into a kettle of cold 
water ; boil four hours. Pour off the juice and 
season with a little salt.' 

"You see, Jane, that boiling the beef in the 
jar gets the nourishment out of the meat. 
You do not put any water in with the beef." 

"Please tell me also how to make chicken 
broth, Mary." 

"All right. Pick a chicken clean, singe, and 
draw. Wash carefully and put into boiling 
water with a little salt ; cover tightly and cook 
very slowly for f qur hours. When done, pour 
off the broth, and put one tablespoonful of 
fresh milk with it." 

"Will you please tell me one thing more — 
how to make gruel ?" 

"Why, Jane; can't you make gruel ?" 

"No, I cannot. I have never learned." 
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"Which do you wish to make, oat-meal 
gruel or corn-meal gruel?" 

"The doctor did not say which I should 
make, but tell me how to make both." 

"I will read the recipe for corn-meal gruel : 

'Let one pint of water come to a boil ; then 
stir in one tablespoonful of corn meal moist- 
ened with a little water. Let it boil fifteen 
minutes, and season with a little salt.' 

"The recipe for oat-meal gruel is : 

'Boil the oat-meal four hours in a double 
boiler with plenty of water. If you have no 
double boiler, you can set a small pan in a 
larger one filled with water. Strain through 
a fine sieve and add a little salt.' " 

"Thank you, Mary. Now I must hurry 
home and make the beef tea for John." 

As she hurried home, she muttered to her- 
self, "I will learn to cook food for the sick." 
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CANNING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

"What a quantity of canned fruits and 
vegetables ! You are surely expecting much 
company this year." 

"No, I did not can these for company alto- 
gether. I canned them for my family. We 
make our garden and orchard almost feed us. 
Canned goods are a great saving." 

"I lose so many cans of vegetables and 
fruits. Half of mine spoiled last year." 

"There is no excuse for that. If you will 
can them right, they will keep. I find th^t 
everything that you use in canning must be 
put through boiling water. Then the rub- 
ber rings must be new. An old rubber ring 
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has caused the top of many a jar to swell, 
and the air gets in and spoils the fruit." 

"Your canned fruits and vegetables look so 
good. Tell me the method you use." 

"I use the cold-pack method." 

"Cold-pack method ? What is that ?" 

"I pack the cold fruit in the jar ; then I put 
the jar into boiling water and let the fruit 
cook." 

"I never tried that plan. After stewing my 
fruit, I put it into the jars while it is hot and 
seal it." 

"I used to can fruit that way, but I like the 
cold-pack plan better." 

"I am coming over the next time you are 
canning and learn the cold-pack method." 

"All right ; I shall be glad to show you. It 
is easy to can fruits and vegetables by that 
method." 

Jit i^ t'OAAAy to ocuriy LAyoUt o/yvcL 
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A-BERRYING 

Ho ! for the hills in summer ! 

Ho ! for the rocky shade, 
Where the ground pine trails 

'neath the fern leaves, 
Deep in the mossy glade. 

Up in the dewy sunrise. 
Waked by the robin's trill ; 

Up and away, a-berrying, 
In the pastures on the hill ! 
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Red lilies blaze out of the thicket ; 

Wild roses blush here and there ; 
There's a sweetness in all the breezes, 

There's health in each breath of air. 

We'll garland our baskets with blossoms, 

And sit on the rocks and sing, 
And tell one another old stories, 

Till the trees long shadows fling. 

Then homeward with laughter and carol, 

Mocking the echoes shrill, 
O, merry it is a-berrying 

In the pastures on the hill ! 

— ^LucT Laroom. 
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CARE OF THE BABY 

The baby is fat and it feels well. It will 
keep well, if care is taken of it. Some mothers 
kill their babies by feeding them. Some kill 
them with dirt, which breeds disease. Then 
the mother cries and says that the Lord has 
taken her baby. 

A baby thrives best on mother's milk. If 
the mother is sick, a baby can live on cow's 
milk. This milk should be made less strong 
with water and sweetened a little with sugar. 

Some mothers feed their babies gravy, cab- 
bage, and other strong foods that are fit only 
for stomachs of grown people. A cow would 
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know better than that. She would not give 
her calf hard corn and ruin its tender stomach. 

A baby should have milk until it is a year 
old. Then it can eat bread and milk. Stronger 
foods will make the baby sickly. 

A baby should have water every two or 
three hours in the day. A thirsty baby will 
cry for water. Sometimes w^en a baby does 
this, the mother gives it a rattle. Suppose 
you were thirsty ; how would you like to have 
some one give you a rattle instead of a glass 
of cold water? 

A baby should be bathed all over in warm 
water daily and should be dressed in clean 
clothes. The bath and a clean slip make the 
baby feel fine. A clean baby makes people 
think well of the mother. 

(X clt^ciyny &<zAnM ryvaAeA^ pAyO- 
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CLEAN MILK AND BUTTER 

Come go with me to milk. I wish to show 
you how I take care of milk. 

Here is my cow. Isn't she fine ? She is a 
Jersey, and she gives four gallons a day. She 
eats no more and needs no more care than a 
cow that gives but two gallons a day. 

First I wipe the cow's udder well with a 
damp cloth. Then I wash my own hands and 
dry them well. The first milk is milked off, 
and now I am ready to milk into the bucket. 

My bucket has a strainer on the side. The 
bucket has not only been washed, but it has 
been well scalded. 

Now listen to the milk as it plays its tune. 
Don't you like to hear it— loud at first, then 
soft and mufiled as the bucket fills. 

Now the milking is done. See, this two- 
gallon bucket is full. 
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Come and see where I keep my milk. These 
rows of crocks, which were washed and 
scalded, have been in the sun four hours. 
Milk ought to keep sweet in them. 

Would you like to carry one into the spring- 
house? I should like you to see my cool, 
clean springhouse. It is a good place to keep 
milk. If you keep milk in the well, it may 
spill and spoil the water. If you keep it in 
the cellar, it may taste like some of the other 
foods kept there. A nice, cool springhouse 
with water running through it is the best place 
to keep milk. 

Now the milk is put away. Don't you think 
many families would like to have my milk and 
butter? 

Milk and butter are the best of foods, if 
they are kept clean. 
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A DANGEROUS PEST 

I would rather have a snake in the house 
than a fly. 

Some snakes are harmless. No fly is harm- 
less. Every fly carries poison in the filth on 
his feet. 

A snake in the house may mean danger. 
A fly in the house means both danger and 
disgrace. 

Flies live where filth is. When you see a 
fly in the house, you may know that there 
is filth in it. I can trap the fly, 'swat' the 
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fly, and screen against the fly; but, better 
still, I can clean up everything about the 
house and leave him no place to breed or to 
feed. 

A clean barnyard, a clean yard, clean out- 
buildings, and a clean house drive flies away. 
A clean place makes a fly homesick, and he 
goes to his home — some filthy person's house. 

a <>[^yciyny pylaA>ey mxiAeA^ cu Sim^ 
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SAVE YOUR TEETH 

" I am losing every tooth in my head ! " 

" Oh, dear, how dreadful ! Cannot the den- 
tist save them for you ? " 

" I don't know; I have never been to a den- 
tist. " 

" What ! losing your teeth and have never 
been to a dentist ! Suppose you were losing 
an arm or a leg or an eye, would you just 
moan and suffer and never try to save it ? " 

" Such things are different from bad teeth. 
You know one can get false teeth. " 
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" Yes, and you can get a wooden leg or a 
glass eye, but your own are much better. 
False teeth are not so pretty nor so good as 
natural ones. Why not begin now and save 
the teeth that you have ? " 

" I have suffered a great deal with tooth- 
ache, but when the pain stops I forget about 
my teeth. " 

" But they go on decaying just the same. 
Why, woman, you don't know how much 
those decayed teeth spoil your looks. They 
cause foul breath and a bad stomach, too. 
Good sound teeth are necessary to good 
looks and good health. " 

"I have never thought much about my 
teeth before. Now I know that they should 
be cared for. I will go to the dentist this 
very day. " 

J? uUM OX)- to tA^ cUyvbtiAZ tAi^ 
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SUPERSTITION 

If I see a horseshoe and pick it up, it will 
bring me good luck. If a rabbit runs across 
my pathway, it will bring me good luck. If a 
cat comes to my house, it will bring me good 
luck. 

If I start to any place and turn back, I shall 

have bad luck. If I bring a hoe into the house, 

, I shall have bad luck. If I bring an ax into 

the house, I shall have bad luck. 

I If my nose itches, company is coming. If 

' my right eye itches, I am going to cry. If my 
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left eye itches, I am going to be pleased. If 
my right hand itches, I am going to ^hake 
hands with a stranger. If my left hand itches, 
I am going to get some money. If n\^ right 
foot itches, I am going to walk on strange 
ground. If my left foot itches, I am going to 
walk where I am not welcome. 

If the rooster crows in the door, company 
will come. If I drop a fork, a man will come. 
If I drop a knife, a woman will come. If I 
drop a spoon, a child will come. 

What is all this called ? It is called 'super- 
stition.' Spell it, please :superstitio n— 
superstition. What does it mean ? It means 
ignorance and nothing else. None but the 
ignorant are superstitious. 
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TABLE MANNERS 

"Some people have the worst manners!" 

"Yes, they have ; but let us be sure that 
our table manners are good before we talk 
about others ." 

"But you ought to see some folks eat. They 
take a very big bite, as if they were afraid 
they would never get another; then they chew 
and champ like a horse eating corn." 

"Yes, I have seen some people eat like that, 
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and you don't have to go very far to find 
them." 

"Some people eat soup with more noise 
than a pig drinking slop. You can hear them 
sip it — or lap would be a better word — when 
you are twenty yards or more away. " 

" I think to 'saucer' coffee or tea is one of 
the most impolite things. Did you ever see 
anybody 'saucer' coffee ?" 

"Yes, they pour the coffee into a saucer 
and drink from it. It would look about as 
well to drink water from a plate, and it would 
be just as polite." 

"And don't you think it ugly to see one eat- 
ing food from a knife ?" 

" Anybody ought to know that food should 
be cut with a knife and carried to the mouth 
with a fork." 

"Perhaps some who do these impolite things 
are like the old man who said he had been 
putting his knife into his mouth for forty 
years and hadn't cut his tongue yet. He did 
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not care how it looked to others just so he did 
not get hurt." 

"Let me tell you something I once saw a 
man do. He put his napkin around his neck 
instead of across his lap !" 

"Oh, my ! Like a baby wearing a bib ? How 
funny he must have looked !" 

"Then again I saw a man pick his teeth in 
company. Everybody smiled, but as he 
didn't know any better, he kept on." 

"If those folks knew what well-bred people 
thought of such table manners, they would 
surely try to do better." 

"Let us be more careful about our table 
manners." 
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WHAT EVERY HOUSE NEEDS 

What does this house need ? 

It needs a porch. 

Every house, large or small, needs a porch. 
No house is complete without one. 

A porch adds style and beauty to a house ; 
and, better still, it adds comfort. 

Those who have a porch to sit on can 
breathe the pure fresh air, and this helps them 
to keep well and strong. 

Those who have no porch must sit in the 
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house much of the time and it makes them 
feel stupid and unwell. 

A screened porch makes a good dining- 
room in summer. A sleeping porch makes 
the best kind of bedroom. 

It would have been better to have left off 
a room or two of this house and built a porch 
to it. 

When I build my house, I will build it with 
a porch. 
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Mine be a cot beside the hill ; 
A beehive's hum shall soothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near. 

The swallow oft beneath my thatch, 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing. 
In russet gown and apron blue. 



— Samubl Rogbrs. 
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PIPING WATER INTO MY HOUSE 

What will it cost to pipe water into my 
house ? 

It will cost the price of a good horse ; it will 
cost the price of two good cows ; it will cost 
the price of three good colts ; it will cost the 
price of six good calves. 

What will it save to pipe water into my 
house ? 

It will save my wife thousands of steps and 
much work ; it will keep her young and cheer- 
ful. It will save my children from sickness, 
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for plenty of water for drinking and bathing 
helps to keep off disease. It will also save 
me time and labor. 

I can buy a system that will put running 
water into my house for about $125. 

It includes the lead pipe, a tower, a tank, 
a pumping-jack, and a gasoline engine. 

When once this system has been put in, the 
expense is over, and oh, the comfort of having 
water in the house ! 

Plenty of water and the dishes are cleaner ; 
plenty of water and the dish cloths are cleaner ; 
plenty of water and the vegetables are cleaner ; 
plenty of water for the daily bath ; plenty of 
water for everything. 

Plenty of water means better health, more 
happiness, and greater wealth. 

I can afford to sell anything to pipe water 
into my house. 

J? oa/riy oMoA^ to- ^i/tM o^runA^- 
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IT CAN BE DONE 
When people say that we cannot have 
better schools, or that we cannot build good 
roads, or that we cannot pipe water into 
the house, let us remember this : 

"Somebody said that it couldn't be done. 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 
That maybe it couldn't, but he would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he tried. 
So he buckled right in, with the trace of a 

grin 
On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn't be done — and he did it. 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be 

done; 
There are thousands to prophesy failure ; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one 

by one. 
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The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, ♦ 
Then take off your coat and go to it ; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That 'cannot be done' — and you'll do it." 
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ONLY A TENANT 

I am only a tenant! I own not a foot of 
land, — not even enough to be buried in. I 
have no home to leave to my children if I 
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should die. My family and I shift from place 
to place like gypsies. We make a living and 
that is about all. 

I could own land. This is a big country, 
and the government has given away thou- 
sands of acres ; the only condition was that 
each new owner should settle on the land. 
Then in some parts of this country land is 
cheap, only a dollar or two an acre. I could 
save up and buy a few acres, and could soon 
have a good little farm. 

I have spent enough moving from place to 
place to buy a good farm. But "a rolling 
stone gathers no moss," and a moving tenant 
saves no money. 

People look upon a new tenant very much 
as they do a stray dog. They are suspicious 
of him, and they think anything will do for 
him, — any kind of wages, any kind of work, 
any kind of house, any kind of school for his 
children. 

When a tenant becomes a landowner, his 
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condition changes at once. He becomes an 
independent man. 

In some countries, there are few tenants. 
Everybody owns a little land. Even on five 
or six acres, they make a living by raising 
vegetables for market. I could do the same. 
I am going to buy a small piece of land — five 
or ten acres, anyway. 

I will no longer be "only a tenant." 
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LEARN THE TAX SYSTEM 

Taxes, taxes, taxes ! Always paying taxes ! 

There is a school tax, a dog tax, a county 
tax, a state tax, and all sorts of taxes. You 
pay and grumble and grumble and pay ; but 
do you ever study your state's tax system to 
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see whether it is fair and just, whether it is 
up-to-date and the best to be had ? 

Do you know what is taxed and what is 
not? 

Some property is overtaxed and some is 
undertaxed. Some is concealed to avoid 
taxation ; then the tax is greater on property 
that cannot be concealed. 

If taxes are a burden, don't blame the tax 
collector. You elect the lawmakers and they 
make the laws. If they don't suit you, change 
the system. But first study it and know it. 
Do not change it blindly. 

Taxes, taxes, taxes ! We have them to pay 
and we always shall. Study the tax system. 
See if everything of value is being taxed. 
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HIS BIRTHDAY PRESENT 

I am twenty-one years old to-day and a 
voter, a voter ! How proud I shall be to 
cast my first ballot ! My ballot gives me a 
voice in the affairs of my country. No man 
of wealth or age has any advantage over me 
when it comes to the ballot. My ballot counts 
for as much as theirs. 

But I must not use this great power lightly 
or carelessly. I must study the ballot and its 
uses. I must study my country and its af- 
fairs. I must study the men who seek office, 
and the principles for which they stand. I 
must not only know for whom I am voting, 
but for what I am voting. 
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Some would rob me of my vote, and unless 
I think and read for myself, I may be cheated 
out of It. Some would bribe me to" vote not 
as I would, but as they wish. I may sell my 
house, my land, and my cattle, but there are 
two things that I must not sell— my vote and 
my family. These are precious things. They 
touch my honor. 

Since my family and my vote are precious 
to me, the families and votes of other men 
must be precious to them ; so I will not insult 
another by asking him to sell his vote or his 
family. 

I am twenty-one years old to-day and a 
voter, a voter ! My country's birthday pres- 
ent to me is the ballot. It is a weapon that 
I must use to defend and protect my country. 
I will not misuse or defile the ballot. 
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THE WRONG USE OF FRUIT AND GRAIN 

Some people say that to take a drink will 
not hurt me. But one must take his first 
drink before he can become a drunkard. 

Do I wish to become a drunkard ? First, let 
me see how a drunkard looks. 

A drunkard looks beastly and filthy. 

How does a drunkard act? 

A drunkard acts like a person who is both 
silly and crazy. 

What makes a drunkard look and act so 
queerly ? 

He is poisoned with alcohol, which is a sure 
but slow poison. Could you see inside of his 
stomach, you would find it filled with ulcers. 
His liver is hardened and almost black. His 
heart sometimes beats too fast and sometimes 
too slow. His nose is red. The veins of his 
eyes are flooded with blood. 
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Where does this poison come from which 
fills his stomach with ulcers, hardens his liver, 
makes his heart beat unsteadily, reddens his 
nose, and floods the veins of his eyes? 

This poison comes from the fruit and grain 
which the farmer raises. 

God gave fruit and grain to sustain our 
bodies and to feed our cattle. To make 
poison out of them is not right. I can use 
my fruit and grain to better purposes. 

I do not wish to be a drunkard, so I will not 
take the first drink. Neither do I wish to 
make drunkards ; so none of my fruit or grain 
shall be used to make alcohol. 
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con cert 
sa lute 
na tion 
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sun set 



MY COUNTRY'S FLAG 

This is th'e flag of my country. No other 
flag is so beautiful. Many of my countrymen 
have died for the flag. 

I will love it, honor it, revere it; and, if 
necessary, I will defend it. 

When the flag is about to pass in a parade, 
if I am sitting, I will arise and stand with my 
hat off until it has passed. If I am walking, 
I will stop and bare my head. 

Every American should learn the flag salute, 
and every- school should give it often in con- 
cert. Let us see if our school can give it : 

" I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
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Republic for which it stands, one nation indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice to all." 

The flag should float over every school- 
house. It should be raised after sunrise and 
lowered before sunset. It is an insult to the 
flag to let it hang wet and faded or torn and 
tattered. It should float proudly. It is my 
country's flag. 

Jit l6y rnyuy (X^MyriPonM' (^ iZcuoy. 



bu gles loy al glo ry ward 

ruf fie crim son for eign blare 

THE FLAG GOES BY 

Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 

A flash of color beneath the sky : 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by ! 
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Blue and crimson and white it shines 

Over the steel-tipped ordered lines. 

Hats off ! 

The colors before us fly, 

But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sign of a nation great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong ! 
Pride and glory and honor — all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 

And loyal hearts are beating high : 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by ! 

— IlKNr.Y IIOLCOMB BeNNWT. 
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court ing mire death prog ress 

hunt ing freeze jour neys vis it ing 

HAVE A SUNDAY SCHOOL 

If everybody knew the value of a Sunday 
school to a country community, there would 
be more Sunday schools. 

It is one of the best things that a com- 
munity can have. All towns have them, of 
course, and most country districts, too. Every 
place that has any sort of life or progress 
about it has a Sunday school. 

Some communities have Sunday school 
only in summer. In winter people make the 
excuse that they would mire in the mud or 
freeze to death if they went to Sunday school. 
But these same folks can go to the store, go 
to the mill, go rabbit hunting, go courting, go 
visiting, and go everywhere else but to Sun- 
day school. 

It seems strange that they cannot depend 
upon the same One who takes care of them 
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on these other journeys to keep them safe on 
the way to Sunday school. 

The Sunday school is a "get together" af- 
fair, and the country needs more of such 
things. How the children and the old folks 
like to sing together ! How they like to read 
and study the Bible together ! 

When Sunday school is over, all go home 
feeling better and happier. And the Sunday 
school has served its purpose. The purpose 
of a Sunday school is to make better folks. 

We must have a Sunday school. 
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grind class es re cite at ten tion 

fif ty bor row com bined con sol i dat ed 




THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 

People used to live in a one-room house. 
They used to ride two on a horse. They used 
to go to mill on grind day. They used to drop 
corn by hand. They used to borrow fire. 
But things have changed, and the old days 
have passed. 

When conditions change, schools must 
change, too. They must keep up with other 
things. 
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Children used to walk to a one-room school 
where one teacher tried to teach eight grades 
and to hear forty or fifty classes recite each 
day. 

Now several schools are combined into one 
big school with several rooms and teachers. 
Each teacher has fewer grades and classes, 
and each child gets more attention. 

This is called a consolidated school. Chil- 
dren that live too far to walk are taken to 
the school in wagons. 

Some counties have only one-room schools. 
Others have only consolidated schools. 

A one-room school is better than none, but 
a consolidated school is the best. 

tA^ 3-eAZ. 
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A POOR CITIZEN 

"Are you moving, Luther?" 

"Yes, I am going to town. There are no 
roads in this part of the country, and there 
are no good schools. I'm going to take my 
family where they can have more advan- 
tages." 

"Have you ever done anything for the 
roads, Luther? Did you vote for the road 
bond-issue ?" 
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"No, I did not." 

"Did you join the Road Repair Club, and 
repair the road in front of your farm ?" 

"No, I did not." 

"Did you ever visit the school, Luther ?" 

"No, I have no time to be running around 
to schools and Road Clubs." 

"Did you vote for the consolidated school?" 

"No, I didn't vote for it. I was afraid to let 
my children ride in the wagons." 

"But you are going to town where they will 
ride in street cars. Like most people who 
leave the country and move to town, the fault 
is with you, Luther : you don't try to build up 
the country. 

"Well, good-by, Luther. The country has 
no need of folks who do not vote for good 
roads and good schools. The town is wel- 
come to people like you." 



fUAyhlt' liA€y nAX>-VU. 
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roll pa rents dig ni f y wear er re cess 
pride choos ing teach er wig gled ad dress 




Tl~1 



THE PROPER USE OF NAMES 
I 
"What pretty names the girls all have!" 
said the new teacher as she called the roll for 
the first time, 'Julia, Susan, Jennie, Elizabeth, 
Margaret, Mary, and Sarah.' 
"And the boys have names just as pretty, 
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'William, James, Jason, Mason, Elijah, Abijah, 
Moses, and Tobias.' 

"They are all such good strong names. Your 
parents have been careful in choosing them. 
They know that a name can dignify the 
wearer as well as the wearer can dignify a 
name." 

Then she smiled sweetly on Julia, Susan, 
Jennie, Elizabeth, Margaret, Mary, Sarah, 
William, James, Jason, Mason, Elijah, Abijah, 
Moses, and Tobias. The children all wiggled 
with pride and smiled back at the teacher who 
had admired their pretty names. 

The teacher was on the playground at re- 
cess that day and heard the children address 
each other by their names in their play. 



firm chest nut re spect hick o ry re fleet 
hung pleas ant wal nut pump kins let tuce 

II 
The next morning when she took up her 
book to call the roll, she said : 
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"Your teacher last year must have written 
your names wrong. You, of course, know 
each other better than she knew you, and I 
heard you on the playground yesterday call- 
ing each other *Jule, Suse, Jin, Bet, Mag, 
Murry, Surry, Bill, Jim, Jace, Mace, Lige, 
Bige^ Mose, and Tobe.* Shall I call you by 
these names to-day ?" and she smiled. 

The children did not smile back, but hung 
their heads. 

Then the teacher continued in a pleasant 
tone of voice : 

"We respect even the trees and call them 
by their correct names. We do not call a 
walnut tree *wal,' nor a chestnut tree *ches,* 
nor a hickory tree 'hick.' We also call vege- 
tables by their proper names. We do not call 
lettuce 'let,' nor cabbage 'cab,' nor pumpkins 
'pump.' The right name of anything or any- 
body is always prettier." 

Then one little girl held up her hand, and 
said, "Teacher, our parents call us by the 
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names that you heard us using on the 
playground." 

The teacher hardly knew how to reply, for 
she had not meant to reflect upon the parents. 

Then a bright little boy spoke up and said, 
"Please, teacher, if you will call our pretty 
names at roll call, we will use them in speak- 
ing to each other and we'll ask everybody 
else to call us by them." 

And the teacher smiled more sweetly than 
ever and called : 

"Julia, Susan, Jennie, Elizabeth, Margaret, 
Mary, Sarah, William, James, Jason, Mason, 
Elijah, Abijah, Moses^ and Tobias." 

And Julia, Susan, Jennie, Elizabeth, Mar- 
garet, Mary, Sarah, William, James, Jason, 
Mason, Elijah, Abijah, Moses, and Tobias sat 
up vpry straight and answered, "Present," in 
tones firm and proud. 
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dis cour aged pick trained dropped 
ed u ca tion quit ex cept drudge 




RESULTS OF KEEPING CHILDREN FROM 
SCHOOL 

James Jordan sent his children to school 
every day. He never let them stay away 
for work or weather or for anything except 
sickness. 

Do you see that well-kept farm over there 
with that large house and barn and that fine 
crop of hay ? That is where James Jordan's 
son lives. Another fine farm near here is 
owned by James Jordan's daughter. 
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William Boiling once owned a farm of the 
same size and value as that of his neighbor, 
James Jordan. William Boiling kept his chil- 
dren from school to pick beans, he kept them 
to shuck corn, he kept them to pick cotton, 
he kept them to worm tobacco, and he kept 
them at home whenever he could find an 
excuse. His children dropped behind and 
could not keep up with the others in their 
classes. They soon became discouraged and 
quit school. 

Do you see that small tenant house ? That 
is where William Boiling's son lives. He is a 
tenant on the farm of James Jordan's son. 
William Boiling's daughter is the maid-of-all- 
work in the home of James Jordan's daughter;* 
she is not a trained servant getting good 
wages, but a drudge on small pay. William 
Boiling left his children houses and lands, but 
they did not know how to take care of them. 

Education made the difference in the con- 
dition of these two families. 
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Q^. 6, /q/6. 

tAat J? wouaZ atteywcL mx^nxiM 

<x>nJkAZ at ^^cA^oaZ tAyt- otJiyCA^ 
riyiaAt a^mxi^ J? eyrUo-nMexi^ it. y%^ 
hu^S-ayyui w-o-riy th^ fiAt^. hit- 
^bOAA/tA' tAo S-eAZ (x^uriy iru tAt6- 
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(LTIyCL 6XyiMyif- 6Zo-cA: cLoriy't ^IM^-Uy? 

CLnrbonyOy athyt/u thd/yvoA^ iAMy cuto 
axHxyvay to fU4iAy iAMzttAy iynto tfi^y 

ho^Uy6yey amydy inAJylcL Oy flyOAycA. 

Jiriy nnynAy rUyCcZ lotteyiy Ji^AaM 

t^yll nMOMy oS-OiAt OUAy riAyU^ OOTb- 

^yoXiycLaX^^ d^cAo^. 

iJyo-iMyi^ 64/nx>eyiy€ylnA^, 

(2Mit^ hCeyiycL. 
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MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS 

Every county should have moonlight 
schools. They should begin in the early fall 
when the moon shines bright and the weather 
is fine. They should run for six weeks, four 
evenings each week. 

The moonlight schools are for people who 
had no chance to go to school in early life ; 
and also for those who had a chance and did 
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not make use of it. Many people, too, had 
to stop school when they had finished the 
lower grades. In the moonlight schools they 
can take up their work where it was left off. 

If the people use the schoolhouse at night, 
they get double value from that building. 
There is only one thing more foolish than 
to build a schoolhouse and close it every day 
at three or four o'clock, and that is for one 
to stop going to school. If you have never 
been to school, ninety -nine years of age is 
not too old to start. And if you have 
learned a little or even a great deal, you 
ought to be eager to learn more. 

That is the way the pupils in our moonlight 
schools feel. How eager and earnest they 
are ! They want to learn. And how quickly 
they learn! The world will hear from the 
pupils of the moonlight schools. They will 
surely do their share of the world's woak. 
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0-cZ. 10, iqib. 

J? cuwo mMX>A^ hZe.c(A/eycL to- 
K/tvow- trixzt nM>w oa/ny tuha^ 
uM/ito to- nMM^Ay lu/eymxiA^. Jfi^c^ 
toaofiAAA^ oX OMAy ryvo-(>rvluzAyt 

w-oaA ayrucL J? S-ltA^t^ tAeyyriy ioAy vt. 
THyuy ryvatA^Ay ha^ uaaZ l^yoyiyn^ycL 
to ^^eyOycL a/riycL u^Aite^, cuncL ^A^^ i^ 
6/ta^-eyyiJ?U' n^exiA^ ■ oXcL. jJA^ 
6yCunMA^ tAat 6A^ uhaA^a^ to iiynj-e^ 
'Yiou^ to ^^t^axL iroannyuy S^oo^^ 
ayyvct to iAMAto to A'tAy lu/Cymxi^. 
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tko iAMzteAy ttAZe^cL tAat ix^ uA^exiy 
Iriy a-tiAy (i/cAooX ayyvcL homAA^. 

iAMynnydyi>u^ : a/Yuiy 6yomyey o^ tAey^ny 

hyOAV-ey (^yOyOlHZaAyliy tO^U^yC6y. 

J? aA<Mi£<^ liAeytO- A^yOAy aS<M4yt 

nAyCM^yiy oo-riy^yoMyd^ateydy 6x>AyO-oX. 

1A/0 a/Uy ayaimyOy to AyOyOMy O-rVey OAy 
(xyO-a-riy OA^ i4My OOynny CXMnAlyi^Jky 
<MlAy (^yY'^tc^my oX OyOOcL U>-6(yCU^. 

PleyOyMy i/MyitO Oyq^Oyiyny ^AX^Tly. 
C^^A^dJycMnA^ njyO-iMy6^, 

^yil^iyOy jQyO/W. 
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toil 


through mead 


sod 


fen 


cheer mold 
I TEACH 

I teach 
The earth and soil 
To them that toil ; 
The hill and fen 
To common men 

That live right here. 


lead 



The plants that grow, 
The winds that blow, 
The streams that run 
In rain and sun 
Throughout the year. 

And then I lead 
Through wood and mead. 
Through mold and sod, 
Out unto God. 
With love and cheer, 
I teach ! 

— L. H. Bailbt. 
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LESSONS FROM LITTLE THINGS 

There are four things which 
are little upon the earth, but 
they are exceeding wise : 

The ants are a people not 
strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in summer ; 

The conies are but feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in 
the rocks ; 

The locusts have no king, yet 
they go forth all of them by 
bands ; 

The spider taketh hold with 
her hands and is in kings' palaces. 



Proverbs XXX 
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crown maid ens dil i gent goats cloth ing 
herds rich es moun tains lambs en dure 

BE THOU DILIGENT 

Be thou diligent to know the state of thy 
flocks, and look well to thy herds. 

For riches are not forever ; and doth the 
crown endure to every generation ? 

The hay appeareth, and the tender grass 
sheweth itself, and herbs of the mountains are 
gathered. 

The lambs are for thy clothing, and the 
goats are the price of the field. 

And thou shalt have goats' milk enough for 
thy food, for the food of thy household, and 
for the maintenance of thy maidens. 

Phoverm XXVII. 




^ji»^^^C^ ♦ "^ 
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THE FLOCK 
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vine yard shame f ul ly rev er ence 

wound ed en treat ed in her i tance 

PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD 

A certain man planted a vineyard, and let 
it forth to husbandmen, and went into a far 
country for a long time. 

And at the season he sent a servant to the 
husbandmen, that they should give him of the 
fruit of the vineyard; but the husbandmen 
beat him, and sent him away empty. 

And again he sent another servant; and 
they beat him also, and entreated him shame- 
fully, and sent him away empty. 

And again he sent a third; and they wounded 
him also, and cast him out. 

Then said the lord of the vineyard. What 
shall I do ? I will send my beloved son : it 
may be they will reverence him when they see 
him. 

But when the husbandmen saw him, they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, This is 
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the heir ; come, let us kill him, that the inher- 
itance may be ours. 

So they cast him out of the vineyard, and 
killed him. What therefore shall the lord of 
the vineyard do unto them ? 

He shall come and destroy these husband- 
men, and shall give the vineyard to others. 

ayrut ^AxzM OyiyiMy tA^ oj^n^^onjyOA^ 



Luke XX. 
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shep herd rod val ley mer cy soul 
re stor eth sake shad ow staff dwell 

TH^ SHEPHERD'S PSALM 

The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures ; he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul ; he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies ; thou anointest my 
head with oil ; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever. 

PBAtMS XXIII. 



of 
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bless ed kine heark en com mand 
in crease store o ver take bless ings 

MOSES COUNSELS THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 

And all these blessings shall come on thee, 
and overtake thee, if thou shalt hearken unto 
the voice of the Lord thy God. 

Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed 
shalt thou be in the field. 

Blessed shall be the fruit of thy body, and 
the fruit of thy ground, and the fruit of thy 
cattle, the increase of thy kine, and the flocks 
of thy sheep. 

Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store. 

Blessed shalt thou be when thou comest in, 
and blessed shalt thou be when thou goest 
out. 

The Lord shall command the blessings upon 
thee in thy storehouses, and in all that thou 
settest thy hand unto ; and he shall bless thee 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. 

Peuteronomy XXVIII, 
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ra vens rai ment reap cu bit glo ry 
dis ci pies stat ure ov en least lil ies 

PARABLE OF THE LILIES AND THE RAVENS 

And he said unto his disci- 
ples, Therefore I say unto you, 
take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat ; neither for 
the body, what ye shall put on. 
The life is more than meat, 
and the body is more than rai- 
ment. 

Consider the ravens: for 
they neither sow nor reap; 
they neither have storehouse 
nor barn; and God feedeth 
them : how much more are ye better than 
the fowls ? 

And which of you with taking thought can 
add to his stature one cubit ? 

If ye be not able to do that thing which is 
least, why take ye thought for the rest? 
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Consider the lilies how they grow : they toil 
not, they spin not; and yet I say unto you 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. 

If then God so clothe the grass, which is to- 
day in the field, and is to-morrow cast into 
the oven ; how much more will he clothe you, 
O ye of little faith? 

And seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink ; neither be ye of doubtful mind. 

For all these things do the nations of the 
world seek after; and your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things. 

But rather seek ye the kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be added unto you- 

cucLcUycL uynJxp imow. 

Lues XII* 
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pro vid ed ridg es show ers fat ness 
en rich eth fur rows wild er ness re joice 

GOD'S BLESSINGS TO COUNTRY PEOPLE 

Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it; 
thou greatly enrichest it with the river of 
God, which is full of water; thou preparest 
them corn, when thou hast so provided for it. 

Thou waterest the ridges thereof abun- 
dantly; thou settlest the furrows thereof; 
thou makest it soft with showers; thou 
blessest the springing thereof. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; 
and thy paths drop fatness. 

They drop upon the pastures of the wilder- 
ness ; and the little hills rejoice on every side. 

The pastures are clothed with flocks; the 
valleys also are covered over with corn ; they 
shout for joy, they also sing. 

PsAtim LXV. 
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praise flesh ice wait ing 

crea ture bear ing fish boun ty 

A THANKSGIVING SONG 

Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, 

Of which we make our bread ! 
Praise God for yellow com, with which 

His waiting world is fed ! 
Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl 

He gave to man for food ! 
Praise God for every creature which 

He made and called it good ! 

Praise God for winter's store of ice. 

Praise God for summer's heat ! 
Praise God for fruit trees bearing seed ; 

To you it is for meat. 
Praise God for all the bounty 

By which the world is fed ! 
Praise God, ye children all, to whom 

He gives your daily bread ! 

CiAyi/n —Edward Everi:tt Hal«. 
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Dear Girls and Boys in the Moonlight Schools : 

You are growing plants to feed the world. In Coun- 
try Life Readers you will find the one little plant that 
I am growing. I have grown it for your sake. The 
first book is the root, the second is the stalk, and the 
third is the flower of this plant. 

I hope that when you have eaten and digested this 
plant, it will give you as much strength as you are 
giving to the men and women of the world who eat the 
wheat, com, and other foods that you grow. I hope 
that you enjoy raising your plants to feed others as 
much as I have enjoyed growing this one to feed you. 

Some of you have written to me, and it made me very 
glad. One woman wrote that she read the First Book 
through three times. That is the way to get the most 
good out of a book. 

Your friend, 

Cora Wilson Stewart. 



